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The  matter  herein  presented  is,  in  its  whole  aspect,  the 
future  of  World's  Trade  at  the  conclusion  of  this  war, 
from  the  standpoint  of  insurance  opportunities.  At  that 
time  the  United  States  will  probably  be  the  largest 
creditor  nation,  possessing  the  greatest  resources  in 
immediate  sight  for  conversion  and  realization,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  more  than  half  a  century  will  have  in 
hand  a  ^nerchant  shipping  sufficiently  large  to  enable 
American  business  interest  to  carry  in  its  own  bottoms 
much  of  the  vast  commerce  that  will  be  immediately 
released  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  exhausted  nations. 

The  economic  proposition  at  the  base  of  tiie  foreign 
trade  of  every  nation  is  the  union  of  banking,  shipping 
and  insurance  strength.  In  the  absence  of  any  one  of  the 
three  the  other  two  factors  will  be  exposed  to  weakness 
that  will  inevitably  bring  waste  or  loss,  if  not  failure. 
Great  Britain  has  commanded  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
world  because  she  has  financed  it  herself,  carried  it  her- 
self, and  protected  both  its  credit  and  its  losses  by  in- 
suring every  dollar  of  her  own  trade,  when  possible, 
with  her  own  insurance.  Germany,  before  the  war  be- 
gan, was  enormously  extending  her  foreign  commerce 
by  exactly  the  same  means.  Behind  German  banking, 
shipping  and  insurance  stood  the  whole  financial  power 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  In  Great  Britain  it  is 
the  other  way  around.  There  the  great  banking,  ship- 
ping and  insurance  interests  in  ev€sry  trading  port  of  th« 
world  stand  behind  the  government  at  home.  Japsan, 
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from  the  standpoint  of  insurance  opportunities.  At  that 
time  the  United  States  will  probably  be  the  largest 
creditor  nation,  possessing  the  greatest  resources  in 
immediate  sight  for  conversion  and  realiaati<Hi,  and  for 
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much  of  the  vast  commerce  that  will  be  immediately 
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that  will  inevitably  bring  waste  or  loss,  if  not  failure. 
Great  Britain  has  commanded  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
world  because  she  has  financed  it  herself,  carried  it  her- 
self, and  protected  both  its  credit  and  its  losses  by  in- 
suring  every  dollar  of  her  own  trade,  when  possible, 
with  her  own  insurance.  Germany,  before  the  war  be- 
gan, was  enormously  extending  her  foreign  commerce 
by  exactly  the  same  means.  Behind  German  banking, 
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which  is  taking  advantage  of  the  war  to  enlarge  her 
commerce,  is  following  the  German  plan,  with  her  in- 
snrance  facilities  not  yet  fully  provided,  but  depending 
largely  for  them  on  her  British  ally;  although  a  great 
share  of  it  comes  to  America,  if  it  is  American  business. 

The  above  are  facts,  not  suggestions.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  to  present  arguments  herein  so  much  as  to  set 
down  facts  which  will  yield  their  own  suggestions  for 
consideration,  and  suggestions  which  may  develop  into 
facts. 

Chief  among  the  latter  is  the  suggestion  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  various  nations  toward  world  trade  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  whether  or  not  that  be  far  distant. 
Ton  will  have  noticed  that,  in  his  answer  to  the  peace 
note  of  the  Pope,  President  Wilson  has  in  positive 
tenas,  as  far  as  diplomatic  restraint  permits  him  to 
«iy  it,  laid  down  demands  for  a  world  democracy  of 
trade  in  open  international  competition.  Here  is  his 
proposition: 

"Punitive  damages,  the  dismemberment  of  empires, 
the  establishment  of  selfish  and  exclusive  economic 
leagues  we  deem  inexpedient  and  in  the  end  worse  than 
futile ;  no  proper  basis  for  a  peace  of  any  kind,  least  of 
all  for  an  enduring  peace.  That  must  be  based  upon  jwh 
tice  and  fairness  and  the  common  rights  of  mankind." 

Comments  upon  this  program  by  the  associates  of  the 
United  States  in  this  war  have  been  very  guarded. 
In  all  matters  of  trade  and  foreign  enterprise  we  know- 
that  England  stands  always  firmly  upon  her  centuries 
of  experience,  which  she  applies  without  sentiment  but 
with  energy,  courage  and  tenacity.  What  she  deter- 
mines to  do  with  respect  to  world  trade  after  the  war 
will  go  far  toward  fixing  the  status  of  the  competition. 
Oreat  Britoin's  experience  and  long  established  connec- 
tions in  world  trade  suggest  that  she  will  continue  the 
ymlwQ  competitor  the  lootment  peace  opens  the  doors 
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to  trade  resumption.  Her  political  and  trade  statesmen 
alike  have  been  studying  the  problem  from  the  attitude 
of  final  peace  under  the  financial  burdens  imposed  by 
the  war.  Lord  Cromer,  the  greatest  British  fiscal  ad- 
ministrator, discussing  the  necessity  for  revenue  after 
the  war  (the  necessity  for  which  increases  daily)  said 
a  year  ago  that  Free  Trade  would  have  to  yield  its  ob- 
jection to  a  general  tariff  to  the  political  necessity  for 
the  colonies  to  be  brought  Into  closer  relations  with  the 
Imperial  Government  through  a  preferential  treatment 
of  their  products  as  against  those  of  outside  nations. 
Said  he: 

"Such  a  tariff,  or  something  very  like  it,  will  now  have 
to  be  created  for  revenue  purposes.  It  will  be  quite  im- 
possible to  meet  the  whole  of  the  heavy  Imrd^  thrown 
upon  us  in  consequence  of  the  war  by  a  resort  solely  to 
direct  taxation." 

The  Inevitable  suggestion  is  that  Great  Britain  will 
make  an  experiment  in  tariff  for  revenue  only  with 
preferences  to  her  colonies,  which  will  have  some 
effect  as  a  protective  tariff  against  other  nations.  With 
that  exception  Great  Britain  expects  to  continue  her 
trade  policy  of  centuries,  and  none  of  her  authoritative 
statesmen  in  commenting  on  President  Wilson*s  peace 
note,  has  traversed  the  general  proposition  of  Lord 
Cromer. 

To  the  extent  of  a  general  tariff  with  preferentials 
it  is  suggested  that  Great  Britain  will  approach  the 
conditions  of  foreign  trade  that  will  exist  in  the  United 
States  when  the  protective  tariff  that  has  been  revised 
downward  can  come  into  free  play.  This  tends  to 
bring  the  two  great  democratic  English-speaking  na- 
tions into  competitioiL  under  terms  somewhat  compar- 
able. 

If  they  had  only  each  other  to  deal  with,  then  Na- 
tional American  poUtical  policy  could  address  itself  sole- 
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ly  to  the  task  of  enabling  the  enormous  productive  and 
commercial  resources  of  the  United  States  to  qualify  for 
the  competition  that  would  ensue.  But  the  competition 
will  not  be  so  confined. 

German  economists  are  planning  no  less  actively  than 
those  of  Great  Britain.  There^  it  might  be  thought, 
the  planning  would  hinge  upon  the  character  of  the 
peace  tliat  will  be  reached.  But,  so  far,  all  of  Germany's 
productive  and  business  activities  have  been  conducted 
on  the  basis  of  paternalism,  with  the  government  in  the 
attitude  of  a  trust  to  furnish  the  needed  support,  which 
Is  always  forthcoming  when  adventurers  into  business 
fields  can  show  competent  management  and  good  pros- 
pects. Considering  how  Germany  has  prospered  and 
how  enormously  its  foreign  trade  had  grown  in  the  past 
forty  years,  the  suggestion  is  natural  that  whatever 
changes  of  political  form  come  with  peace,  German 
statesmen  and  the  German  people  will  continue  their 
govemment^baeked  financial  policy  in  their  foreign 
trade.  Japan  seems  to  be  imitating  that  policy,  increas- 
ing her  banking  facilities  abroad,  enlarging  her  shipping, 
developing  her  insurance,  establishing  new  manufac- 
tures and  productive  industries — preparing  for  every 
eventually  while  the  rest  of  the  world  is  biu^  with  war. 

Here  we  have  the  four  main  competitors  lined  up  for 
the  future  world's  trade:  Great  Britain,  the  best 
equipped ;  the  United  States,  witli  vast  potential 
strength;  Germany  and  Japan  on  very  different  lines. 
However  the  war  may  conclude,  nothing  can  romove  the 
popular  necessities  or  long  restrain  the  national  demands 
of  these  four  countries,  not  one  of  which  is  in  decadence. 
It  is  reasonable  to  expect,  therefore,  that  with  her  nn* 
rivaled  experience  and  connections  Great  Britain  will 
be  in  an  attitude  to  inflnoice  lai^ly  the  terms  of  larade 
competition,  subject  to  modification  by  the  power  of  the 
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centralized  and  paternalistic  governments  of  Germany 
and  Japan.    The  ultimate  control  would,  then,  it  would 

seem,  lie  within  the  province  of  the  United  States  to 

command,  with  her  incalculable  wealth  and  productive 

powers  in  full  action.  It  is  the  great  opportunity  of 
history,  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Already  there  are  signs  of  preparation  for  extending 
foreign  trade  for  the  United  States,  about  which  you  are 
probably  better  informed  than  I,  since  they  refer  partic- 
ularly to  the  selUng,  banking  and  sliipping  ends.  For 
instance,  the  announc^ent  by  the  American  Interna* 
tional  Company  of  a  new  subsidiary  to  engage  in  the  ex- 
portation of  steel  and  its  products.  It  comprehends  tlie 
establishment  of  offices  at  London  and  Buenos  Aires  at 
first,  with  others  to  follow  in  the  principal  ports  and 
cities  of  the  world.  Dow,  Jones  &  Company  explain  its 
purposes : 

"The  new  corporation  intends  to  develop  a  foreign  sell- 
ing organization  so  that  this,  combined  with  its  financial 
and  shipping  connections,  will  bring  the  foreign  buyers 
and  the  American  steel  manufacturers  into  much  closer 
relations  than  have  existed  heretofore.'^ 

Unless  American  insurance  accompanies  these  other 
facilities  it  is  inevitable  that  every  ton  of  the  steel  ex* 
ported  and  the  exchange  cargoes  returning  will  pay  toll 
to  foreign  insurance  interests  that  will  comb  out  profits 
in  close  competition.  At  equal  rates  the  mere  holding 
of  insurance  premiums  in  the  United  States  will  fertilize 
the  export  business  and  to  the  extent  of  their  volume 
compound  its  strength,  besides  imparting  a  national 
spirit  of  independence  to  Americans  scattered  abroad 
that  will  cultivate  respect  for  and  fear  of  American  in* 
fluence,  so  much  needed  to  support  an  international 
toide.  It  is  strongly  indicative  of  the  truth  of  what  I 
say  as  to  the  necessily  of  preparing  to  proceed  with 
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banking  and  insnrance,  that  the  New  York  Univeraity 

has  established  a  series  of  lectures  to  be  given  by  prac- 
tical men  to  the  students  on  the  subject  of  Marine  Insur- 
ance. 

In  the  midst  of  the  war  we  find  England  and  Gennany 
planning  for  great  post-war  shipping  enterprises.  "The 
Americas,"  pubUcation  of  the  National  City  Bank  says 
of  them: 

**The  real  problem,  as  men  who  are  in  touch  with  what 
is  being  done  with  building  the  new  mercantile  navy 
now  see  it,  is  to  provide  for  the  time  of  peace  after  the 
war,  when  a  very  important  element  in  the  international 
contest  for  commerce  is  going  to  be  the  organization  of 
systems  of  navigation  along  national  lines.  England 
and  Germany  are  both  preparing  for  this.  Germany  has 
recently  announced  a  policy  of  subsidy  to  encourage  re- 
building of  merchant  ships.    ♦   •  • 

"There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  British  ship- 
ping interests  hope  for  Government  cooperation  in  a  pro- 
gram of  large  dimensions  in  which  the  cargo-seeking 
'tramps'  of  10,000  tons  dead-w^ht  capacity,  which 
shipping  experience  calls  most  economical  for  peace- 
time trade,  and  giant  steamships  (or  motorships)  run- 
ning on  regular  lines  and  advantaged  by  having  prefer- 
ence and  privilege  in  a  system  of  harbors  strategically 
placed  in  all  pw^  of  the  Empire,  wiU  first  serve  the  be- 
hests of  British  Commerce. 

"In  England  it  is  predicted  that  our  development  of 
future  shipping  is  to  take  the  form  of  regular  lines  of 
gieat,  fast  steamers  and  of  special  fleets  owned  by  single 
corporations  and  combinations  of  them  which  will  be 
used  as  delivery  system,  perhaps  offering  some  public 
service  also.  We  do  not  do  much  with  the  tramps,'  in 
English  opinion." 

The  article  also  explains  and  discusses  the  school  of 
instruction  that  is  preparing  officers  to  command  the 
emergency  fleet  now  constructing  for  war-time  opera- 
tions, which  will  be  the  nudeos  of  American  merchant 
shipping  after  the  war. 
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Similar  preparations  are  being  made  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  to  provide  the  insurance  protec- 
tion that  they  know  by  experience  is  so  necessary  to  the 
protection  of  banking  and  shipping.  "The  Insurance 
Field,"  of  Louisville,  a  leading  paper  in  the  insnrance 
trade,  has  the  following  news  in  connection  with  a  warn- 
ing to  American  underwriters  to  organize  for  ocean 
marine  business: 

"The  importance  of  the  ocean  marine  business  must 
not  be  underestimated.  It  conserves  and  protects  all  the 
rest  and  is  the  very  ark  of  the  covenant  of  all  foreign 
trade  of  every  country — without  it  trade  withers.  In 
the  past  half  a  dozen  years  there  has  been  a  steady  ab- 
sorption by  British  fire,  life  and  casualty  companies 
(and  most  big  British  companies  write  all  these)  of  the 
marine  companies  of  the  Kingdom.  Since  the  war  be- 
gan the  Scottish  Union  &  National  has  purchased  the 
Maritime;  tiie  North  British  &  Mercantile  has  purchased 
the  Ocean  Marine;  the  Northern  has  taken  over  the 
Indemnity  Mutual  Marine,  The  Phoenix  of  London  owns 
the  Union  Marine,  while  the  London  &  Lancashire 
(which  already  owns  the  Reliance  Marine  and  Standard 
Marine)  has  this  year  acquired  the  Marine  of  London. 
With  the  Boyal  owning  the  British  &  Foreign  Marine, 
the  Yorkshire  possessing  the  London  &  Provincial  Ma- 
rine, it  will  be  seen  that  Great  Britain's  far-seeing  busi- 
ness statesmen  are  getting  ready  for  the  great  business 
contest." 

Note — There  may  be  errors  as  to  individual  ownerships  in  the  Hat, 
but  the  whole  substance  of  the  statemeut  is  entirely  true. 

It  may  be  added  that  other  mei^rs  and  purchases  are 

now  in  process  of  negotiation  in  England. 

The  Munich  "Neueste  Nachrichter,"  a  leading  Ger- 
man newspaper,  gives  the  following  summary  of  what 
Gterman  capitalists  are  doing  with  similar  ends  in  view 
(translation  in  the  '^Journal  of  (Commerce") : 

"German  insurance  has  been  able  to  maintain  itself 
during  the  three  years  of  war  without  the  ail  of  mora- 
toria  or  similar  protection,  and  is  at  present  actively  en- 
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gaged  in  fortifying  itself  for  the  struggle  after  the  war 
for  the  coT^ng  of  all  German  requirements  for  insur* 
ance  without  recourse  to  the  international  market,  or 
at  any  rate,  to  enemy  countries. 

"In  transportation  insurance  the  insurers  have  long 
ago  deduced  for  the  economic  measures  adopted  in 
enemy  countries  the  necessity  of  so  strengthening  their 
position  as  to  be  able  to  take  the  largest  risks  independ- 
ently of  the  international  market.  Hence  the  new 
foundations,  especially  in  the  seaport  towns  ( Hamburg, 
Bremen,  Lubeck,  Stettin);  and  the  amalgamationc^ 
partly  in  the  form  of  complete  coalesence,  and  partly  in 
the  looser  form  of  community  of  interests.  In  either 
case,  the  motive  is  extension  of  business  and  reduction 
of  outlay,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  secure  the  support  of  a 
larger  concern. 

"The  same  tendency  to  expansion  also  manifests  itself 
in  the  insurance  of  goods.  Furtherm<n«,  a  large  num- 
ber of  fire  insurance  companies,  having  increased  their 
guarantee  funds,  are  devoting  themselves  to  transport 
insurance,  while  many  transport  insurance  companies 
are  adding  fire  insurance  to  their  activities.  By  the 
most  inconsiderable  increase  in  the  number  of  insurers 
in  both  these  branches,  the  posedbilities  of  German  in- 
surance business  are  enormously  extended,  and  German 
insurance  is  thereby  made  independent  of  the  interna- 
tional, and  especially  of  the  English  market. 

''The  movement  for  the  expansion  of  German  insur- 
ance has  led  shipping  and  trading  circles  to  think  of 
uniting  individual  insurers  into  an  organization  similar 
to  Lloyds  in  London.  Whether  this  scheme  will  be  real- 
ized remains  to  be  seen.  More  welcome,  because  more  in 
accord  with  actual  requirements,  is  the  new  venture 
started  on  June  1,  1917,  for  providing  slupping  intelli- 
gence, which  is  another  practical  expression  of  Ger- 
many's desire  to  free  herself  from  London. 

"In  fire  insurance  similar  tendencies  toward  fusion 
and  amalgamation,  as  well  as  the  augmentation  of  guar- 
antee funds,  are  observable." 

Oon^tiioius  after  the  war  having  been  suggested  for 

your  consideration,  it  is  proper  to  turn  to  the  poteatiali- 
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ties  of  the  United  States  for  entering  upon  the  world's 
trade  and  controlling  a  share  of  it  in  every  way  commen- 
surate with  our  productive  and  distributing  capacity. 
Of  production  there  is,  for  conditions  likely  to  exist  for 
the  future,  practically  no  limit.  Our  distributing  capa- 
city, which  implies  exchanges,  wiU  be  exactly  what  the 
busine£»  genius  of  the  country,  aided  by  adequate  laws, 
makes  it.  We  must  assume  that  political  genius  will 
cooperate  with  businem  genius  and  as  far  as  possible 
provide  laws  that  will  give  freedom  to  American  enter- 
prise in  establishing  American  competition  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world  where  our  products  can  be  ex- 
changed profitably  for  those  of  other  countries. 

First  of  all,  our  distribating  capacity  will  depoid 
absolutely  upon  the  union  and  cooperation  of  American 
banking  capital,  American  shippiug  and  American  in- 
sorance.  All  tiiese  must  start  t(^tiier,  continue  to- 
gether and  grow  together  until,  like  the  Britons  and 
Germans,  American  merchants  and  trad^  <»n,  wher- 
ever they  go  for  business,  find  near  at  hand  the  support 
of  American  money  and  institutions  and  the  backing 
of  American  national  pride  under  the  flag.  No  Amer- 
ican who  has  traveled,  or  who  has  had  in  his  business 
to  meet  foreign  competitors,  can  have  failed  to  recognize 
the  national  spirit  of  Britons  and  Germans  which  every- 
where brings  them  to  the  support  of  their  own  business 
enterprises  and  institutions  as  against  all  others.  Under 
equal  conditions  everywhere  they  give  their  business  to 
their  own  nationals.  This  is  not  true  of  Americans — 
not  that  they  are  less  patriotic,  but  because  they  cannot 
be  assured  of  American  support  and  the  presence  of 
American  representatives  everywhere,  and  so  Americans 
team  unconsciously  to  depend  upon  other  facilities  that 
'they  know  are  world-wide  in  existence.  As  the  Brit- 
ish speak  onr  language  and  aie  most  nearly  allied  with 
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118  in  their  tradiUoms,  it  has  followed  that  Great  Britain 
has  largely  been  the  flnancer  of  Americans  in  foreign 
countries,  has  carried  our  commerce  over  seas,  and  furn- 
ished onr  insurance  to  a  large  extent  even  in  this  coun- 
try itself— almost  wholly  in  the  foreign  carrying  trades. 
Other  nations  and  ourselves  get  only  the  excess  of  this 
and  usually  the  unprofitable  part. 

You  are  yourselves  entirely  familiar  with  the  banking 
Ksources  of  the  United  States  and  know  how  they  may 
be  extended  in  trade  pathways.  On  the  shipping  ques- 
tion you  can  command  the  views  of  experts.  I  only 
suggest  that,  as  the  Shipping  Board  has  wisely  resolved 
to  construct  all-steel  ships  for  the  war  emergencies,  the 
end  of  the  struggle  will  find  the  United  States  in  pos- 
session of  a  merchant  fleet  that  can  be  put  to  immediate 
use  to  build  up  our  world's  trade.  If  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  precede  it  and  follow  it  with  banking  and  insur- 
ance facilities,  not  only  will  the  fleet  be  dispersed  at  a 
great  Is^ational  loss,  but  all  the  potentialities  of  the  Na- 
tional wealth  and  energy  that  can  be  employed  in  world's 
trade  will  be  lost  with  the  fleet. 

We  are  now  practically  pledged  to  the  investment  of 
121,000,000,000  in  the  war,  of  which  one-half  will  prob- 
ably be  repayable  as  loans.  The  other  half  will  be  a 
flnandal  waste  unless  the  military  and  na^al  power  th&t 
it  builds  up  for  us  is  to  be  accompanied  by  the  extension 
of  National  trade.  You  know  quite  well  if  the  United 
States  is  merely  to  wait  patiently  for  the  repayment  of 
her  loans  to  other  nationals,  that  repayment  will  surely 
be  made  out  of  profits  they  make  out  of  us  in  our  own 
trade,  or  out  of  trade  that  will  be  theirs  merely  because 
we  resign  it  to  them  without  an  effort  to  control  it  As 
a  business  proposition  we  might  better  afford  to  lose 
the  loans  than  to  resign  the  enormous  values  in  a 
world's  trade.  Without  speculating  at  all  upon  the 
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probabilities  of  the  migration  of  populations  after  the 
war,  we  must  face  the  problem  of  an  enormous  increase 
•f  population  in  the  United  States  in  the  next  generation 
and  must  lay  the  foundations  for  employment  and  sup- 
port of  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  people,  the 
working  factors  and  productive  capacity  of  which  are 
Increasing  steadily  through  the  entrance  of  women  into 
all  avenues  of  occupation.  And  we  must  take  care  to 
make  that  great  industrial  population  the  best  rewarded 
in  the  world.  This  is  going  on  elsewhere  amongst  all 
our  competitors  and  the  United  States  cannot  without 
disast^  attempt  to  remain  stationary  or  even  merely 
to  hold  her  own.  These  suggestions  are  offered  be- 
cause as  business  men  we  must  look  to  the  future 
before  the  problems  that  will  surely  arise  shall  force 
themselves  upon  the  unprepared  attention  of  those 
responsible  for  governmental  policies.  If  business  does 
not  pioneer  the  way  for  liberal  laws  such  laws  will  not 
be  enacted. 

My  main  purpose  is  to  put  before  you  the  opportuni- 
ties and  ramifications  of  insurance  capital  in  the  world's 
trade.  It  fulfills  the  very  vital  purpose  of  protectin^^ 
and  stabilizing  the  banking,  commercial  and  shipping 
factors. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  English  banks  in  South 
America  and  all  over  the  world,  appreciating  the  neces- 
sity of  insurance  as  a  complement  of  banking  and  ship- 
ping, established  for  themselves  a  ready  market  with 
which  to  provide  this  insurance  to  those  with  whom  the 
banks  did  business.  A  limited  underwriting  facil- 
ity for  marine  and  fire  insurance,  (limited  in  conditions, 
but  not  in  amount)  was  given  to  these  branches  of  the 
London  banks  by  the  insurance  offices  in  London,  and 
when  loans  were  made  on  property,  let  us  say,  in  South 
America,  they  were  made  upon  the  condition  that  the 
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banks  should  furnish  the  insurance.  Say,  for  example, 

a  man  requested  a  loan  on  standing  crops;  this  was 
made  by  the  bank  and  the  fire  insurance  policies  pro- 
tecting the  loan  issued  by  the  bank,  and  the  marine 
insurance  when  the  grain  was  exported  also  issued 
by  the  bank.  Thus  it  has  occurred  that  many  branch 
banks  do  a  lai^  and  profitable  business  in  insurance 
as  well  as  in  banking,  and  they  have  the  advantage 
at  the  same  time  of  knowing  tbat  thdr  insurance  is 
properly  secured  in  responsible  companies.  We  have 
never,  up  to  the  time  of  the  war  and  the  time  of  the  ex- 
tended foreign  interests  of  our  own  banks,  been  in  a 
position  to  induce  American  underwriters  to  enter  these 
fields,  because  there  have  been  no  branch  banks  with 
whom  they  could  affiliate  except  foreign  branch  banks. 
Now  that  the  American  banker  is  going  into  the  foreign 
field  he  must  take  with  him  his  American  insurance 
companies,  and  the  American  company  is  not  loath  to 
enter  this  field  if  it  can  have  with  it  its  complement, 
tiie  banking  institution. 

Insurance  furnished  by  competitors  can  be  used 
to  comb  the  profits  out  of  any  trade.  It  has  recently 
been  done  in  the  present  war  emergency.  American 
companies  having  outstanding  contracts  with  ship- 
pers to  furnish  ocean  marine  insurance  found  themselves 
deprived  of  reinsurance  facilities  by  the  President's  proc- 
lamation forbidding  such  transactions  with  German 
companies.  In  the  absence  of  sufficient  American  ma- 
rine insurance  the  German  companies  were  strong 
enough  to  furnish  needed  competition  for  American 
business  against  British  companies.  Immediately  this 
German  competition  was  prohibited,  American  compan- 
ies seeking  cover  for  large  lines  had  to  rely  upon  British 
companies  for  rdxmurance.  These  at  once  quoted  pro- 
hibitive rates,  in  one  instance  of  which  I  was  informed, 
as  high  as  10  per  cent,  where  the  contracts  of  American 
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a>mpanies  were  based  on  a  rate  of  2i/^  per  cent.  This 

was  followed  by  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  on  all  English 
hull  insurance  written  in  London.  When  the  American 
Association  of  Marine  Underwriters  proposed  that  the 
same  advance  be  made  on  American  hulls  written  in 
New  York  and  London  markets  (to  compensate  in  part 
for  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  repairs)  the  London 
Board  of  Control  declined  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
'^inei^^edient."  Yet  at  the  same  time  American  ship> 
owners  could,  it  was  credibly  stated,  get  lower  rates  on 
hulls  by  going  direct  to  British  offices  in  London  than 
they  could  get  from  those  same  companies  l^rough  their 
American  branches.  The  result  was  that  considerable 
hull  business  was  transferred  to  London  at  a  loss  to 
Am^can  offices  and  interests.  This  was  done  at  a  time 
when  the  shipping  involved  was  rendering  important 
service  to  Great  Britain  and  h^  allies,  and  so  indicated 
the  undeviating  business  purpose  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  marine  insurance  in  the  United  States. 

These  instances  of  control  against  our  interests  could 
not  have  been  carried  through  but  for  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  possessed  the  banking  and  shipping  facilities 
that  rendered  the  use  of  her  insurance  not  only  desir- 
able but  profitable.  Without  the  use  of  all  three  the  use 
of  one  may  be  had  only  at  rates  just  less  than  prohibi- 
tory, if  not  entirely  so.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  British 
companies  for  controlling  the  business,  but  quote  ihe 
fact  in  illustration  of  the  power  of  insurance  for  na- 
tional protection  wherever  it  can  be  exercised — ^both  in 
peace  and  war. 

There  are  no  available  statistics  of  oeean  marine  in- 
surance. The  great  bulk  of  it  has  been  written  by  Brit- 
ish stock  companies  and  by  individual  underwriters  at 
Lloyds,  London.  There  the  details  of  such  operations 
are  trade  secrets,  reports,  if  any,  being  made  in  con- 
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fidence  subject  to  test  by  a  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  by  audit  of  Lloyds.  Thus  their  volume  is  a 
business  secret  in  the  keeping  of  business  committees, 
and  combined  tirade  balances  only  are  made  public.  For 
similar  reasons  there  is  an  absence  of  analytical  reports 
of  the  insurance  of  most  other  nationals.  In  the  United 
States  comprehensive  statistics  are  kept  by  most  classes 
of  the  business  transacted  in  this  country.  But  even 
here  the  inland  marine  transactions  are  combined  with 
the  ocean  marine,  so  there  are  no  specific  returns  of  the 
latter.  In  the  United  States  for  the  past  three  calendar 
years  the  combined  inland  and  ocean  marine  premiums 
were  r^<nrted  as  foltows: 

1914  132,114,926 

1915  47,418,071 

1916   76,663,999 

Note — These  figures  apply  only  to  business  written  and  reported 
to  New  York.  Marine  underwriters  estimate  a  volume  of  premiums 
equal  to  one-third  of  those  reported  as  b(;ing  written  abroad  on 
American  business  by  British  and  other  foreign  companies  and  Lloyds 
admitted  to  do  business  here,  but  making  no  reports  of  the  same  here 
and  thus  ayoidtaig  taxatkm.  The  law  cannot  reach  out  and  require 
compliance  In  Borope.  With  that  estimate  addition  the  approximate 
actual  figures  would  be  for  1914  about  $43,000,000,  tot  1»15  about 
^ttSiOOO^  and  for  1016  about  $94^,000. 

These  increases  represent  the  increased  values  and 
rates  of  American  business  carried  during  the  war.  An 
analysis  of  the  premiums  reported  and  unreported  dis- 
tributes them  as  follows : 

1914 

Reported  Unreported 
23  American  c<Mnpanie8  . . .  .#18,974,216 

19  British  companies   8,808,245  |9,634,478 

13  other  foreign  companies. .   4,332,465  1,070,497 

55  Total....  132,114,926  $10,704,975 
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1915 
Increase  % 

23  American  Co.'s  48  |28,071,557 

19  British  Oo.'s......  46      12,851,204  #14,225,421 

13  other  foreign  Co.'s.  50        6,495,310  1,580,602 

65            Total  .147,418,071  #15,806,023 

1916 
Increase  % 
23  American  Co.'s....  47  $41,208,085 

19  British  Co.'s.           38      17,712,774  #21,199,200 

13  other  foreign  Oo-'s.  82      11,743,140  2,355,466 


55  Total  #70,663,999  #23,554,666 

When  the  amount  (one-third)  of  unreported  business 
written  by  foreign  companies  is  considered  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  premium  increase  of  British  companies  was 
far  greater  than  all  the  others. 

It  will  be  noted  by  caaoal  analysis  of  these  figures  that 
American  companies  write  a  little  more  than  half  the 
United  States  marine  business  and,  when  the  unreported 
writings  are  considered,  less  than  half.  This  has  been 
due  to  the  lack  of  American  bottoms  and  lack  of  prestige 
of  American  iiunirance  connections  abroad.  There  is 
more  than  this  to  be  considered,  however.  A  consider- 
able share  of  the  ocean  marine  premiums  written  and 
reported  by  American  companies  comes  from  the  rdn- 
surance  of  excess  lines  written  by  British  companies 
abroad  on  great  tonnages  carried  in  one  vesseL  It 
would  be  quite  fair  to  assume,  therefore,  that  only  one- 
third  of  reported  American  business  is  written  by- 
American  companies — a  share  wholly  imdeqnate  under 
any  sound  theory  of  financing  American  business. 

In  a  tentative  way,  in  the  absenee  of  specific  statistics, 
and  considering  normal  anuarent  tonnages  as  a  basis, 
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I  do  not  hesitate  to  estunate  the  ocean  marine  premitmui 
of  the  world  at  between  |250,000,000  and  |300,000,000  a 
jear.  With  the  establishment  of  a  sufficient  merchant 
shipping  to  carry  our  share  of  the  world's  trade  and  the 

expansion  of  banking  facilities  to  support  it,  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  American  insurance  can  di- 
vide two-thirds  of  the  premiums  with  Great  Britain. 
In  other  words,  an  annual  premium  of  something  like 
1100,000,000  or  more— an  increase  to  that  sum  from  pre- 
war normal  receipts  of  some  |18,000,000  to  |25,000,000 
by  American  companies— is  to  be  expected  as  the 
American  goal  in  a  reasonable  time,  say  three 
or  five  years,  provided  the  banking  and  shipping 
facilities  are  supplied  to  create  and  ifwii'^ti^iTii  tito 
trade.  The  sooner  these  three  factors  are  supplied 
the  better  it  will  be  for  them  and  for  the  future  com- 
mercial strength  of  the  country.  The  present  activ- 
ity in  building  ships;  in  organizing  and  training  the 
national  army;  the  demand  on  the  United  States  for 
supplies  lhat  other  countries  need— all  these  are  creat- 
ing an  atmosphere  of  national  inspiration  and  pride 
which  can  and  should  be  ^coura^d  and  made  perma- 
nent for  the  realization  of  American  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  pol  i  tical  supremacy.  Some  one  nation  must 
S  always  be  dominantly  the  arbiter  of  international  re- 
quirements, as  Great  Britain  has  been  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  It  is  suggested  that  now  is  the  time 
for  the  United  States  to  begin  to  forge  to  the  front — 
a  time  when,  through  no  fault  of  ours,  the  way  has  been 
opened  wide  to  the  active  toain,  tiie  strong  heart  and  the 
powerful  resources  of  the  young  nation. 

As  far  as  ocean  insuranee  is  c<Hicenied  there  is  already 

a  large  premium  income  secured  to  the  proper  organiza- 
tion when  made. 
But  this  is  not  alL  This  is  only  the  proposition  as  it 
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applies  to  the  opportunities  in  marine  insurance,  in 
which  large  profits  have  always  been  made  after  allow- 
ing for  the  years  of  depression.  By  proper  organization 
there  is  also  a  great  opportunity  in  the  eq^ansion  of  fire 
insurance  already  created  with  profitable  returns, 
haying  endowments  of  capital  and  asset  securities  al- 
ready established  which  will  serve  at  onee  to  strengths 
banking  and  shipping  facilities. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  and  richest  fixe  insmv 
ance  field  in  the  world.  Premiums  collected  here  and 
in  Canada  (an  open  tmitory)  probably  exceed  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  So  great  and  inviting  is 
this  field  that  all  the  large  companies  of  other  nations 
are  domiciled  here  with  independent  branches  for  writ- 
ing business  direct  and  by  reinsurance.  These  foreign 
companies  numbering  80  in  1914  and  1915,  and  83  in 
191^  collected  American  premiums,  fire  and  marine^  as 
follows : 

1914  1120,951,991 

1915  127,345,691 

1916   149,894,770 

These  are  not  all  the  premiums  written  here  by  these 
companies.  For  some  years  fordgn  companies,  more 
particularly  British,  have  been  organizing  and  purchas- 
ii^  other  comj^uues  already  organised  under  American 
laws,  which  they  operate  as  companies  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  done  with  money  of  the  home  offices, 
the  use  of  which  is  permitted  by  British  kiw  although  One 
similar  use  of  funds  is  practically  forbidden  to  Ameri- 
can companies  by  the  laws  of  many  states.  Such  com- 
bination and  interlocking  is  fostered  by  the  busiirass  of 
Great  Britain.  They  cannot  use  the  funds  of  their 
American  branches  for  this  purpose,  but  they  borrow  the 
money  here  or  send  it  over  and  so  have  gradually  been 
increasing  and,  stsengtheiUBg  their  hold  upon  A  merican 
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fire  and  general  insurance.  There  are  half  a  dozen  such 
companies  writing  fire  insurance,  collecting  some  112,- 
000,000  of  preminms,  which  are  reported  and  tabulated 
as  premiums  of  American  companies,  whereas  their  net 
coUeetions  axe  ultimately  covered  into  tiie  foreign  treas- 
uries of  the  companies  owning  them.  The  annual  pre- 
miums taken  by  foreign  companies  in  fire  insorance  in 
the  United  States  in  1916  was,  therefore,  in  round  fig- 
ures 1161,000,000. 

As  against  this  volume  by  83  foreign  companies,  217 
American  companies  collected  premiums  of  |294,242,296, 
less  the  $12,000,000  concealed  under  the  American  en- 
titlement of  foreign-owned  companies.  That  is,  of 
$444,000,000  of  total  net  fire  premiums  collected,  foreign 
(principally  British)  eompaoies  wrote  36  per  eent  of 
them.  Many  of  these  British  companies  have  organized 
and  are  now  also  purchasing  liability,  casualty  and 
workmen's  compensation  companies  and  by  putting  into 
the  hands  of  their  agents  general  lines  of  insurance  facil- 
ities they  will  be  able  to  accommodate  and  supply  every 
demand  for  insurance.  This,  if  not  checked  or  met  by 
counter-supply  from  American  interests,  will  give  Brit- 
ish competition  in  world's  trade  an  advuitage  wherever 
the  necessities  of  insurance  protection  and  banking 
credit  arise. 

These  activities  and  extensions  of  British  companies 
are  thus  particularly  pointed  out  and  explained  not  in 
jealousy,  but  in  admiration,  as  being  flexible  and  power- 
ful models  both  for  the  creation  and  protection  of 
British  trade.  The  United  States  cansat  compete  with 
Great  Britain  in  foreign  trade  without  means  ultimately 
to  be  made  at  least  equal  in  adaptability  and  strength. 

For  nearly  a  century  British  companies  have  been 

operating  in  the  United  States,  most  of  them  rendering 

good  service  to  the  publie.  Tkf^  have  made  good  profits 
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out  of  it — ^more,  usually,  than  the  American  companies 
make,  because  of  their  advantage  in  being  able  to  oper- 
ate under  various  f onus  with  one  overh^id  and  directing 
charge  (denied  to  American  companies)  added  to  the 
superior  liberality  of  British  insurance  laws  in  general. 
The  suggestion  arises  that  if  the  British  laws  are  admir> 
able  enough  in  their  liberality  to  be  sound  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  policyholders,  then  the  United 
States  should  adopt  equally  lib»»l  laws  and  thus 
enable  American  companies  to  compete  without  han- 
dicap. 

So  also  British  and  all  foreign  companies  have  greatly 
profited  here  by  these  singular  facts:  That  the  United 
States,  while  enforcing  with  respect  to  its  import  com- 
merce the  principle  of  a  protective  tariff,  has  abandoned 
its  entire  home  imurance  fields — so  rich  in  values  and 
opportunities — ^to  the  principle  of  free  trade.  At  the 
same  time  under  the  numerous  restrictive  state  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  interstate  insurance  (having  the 
effect  of  a  protective  tariff  on  insurance  between  the 
states)  American  companies  have  been  securely  bound 
i^ainst  engaging  in  free  trade  world's  insurance.  This 
is  doubly  economic  suicide,  since  it  prohibits  us  from 
competing  with  foreign  countries  to  protect  our  own  in- 
surance as  well  as  to  obtain  an  exchange  share  of  theirs. 
Yet,  unless  American  insurance  capital  can  accompany 
American  banking  and  shipping  the  extension  ot  Ameri- 
can commerce  will  be  exposed  constantly  to  serious  lim- 
itation and  failure. 

Nom— In  this  connecttm  attentkm  Is  ckOeA  to  H.  B.  2316,  fhe 
Webb-P<Mnerene  BUI,  wbidi  has  passed  the  House  of  the  present 
Oongrees  and  is  now  privileged  and  pendftg  in  the  Senate.  It  per- 
mits the  association  or  joint  agreement  of  corporations  for  export 
trade  purposes  witliout  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act.  It  has  received 
the  approval  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and 
is  vitally  necessary  for  the  building  np  of  export  trade.  It  should  be 
amended  to  include,  or  a  separate  bill  should  be  enacted  to  give  to 
American  stock  insurance  companies  exactly  the  same  privileges  aft» 
registry  or  license  by  a»  Vederal  Trade  eranniSBlon,  to  eoKipatate 
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-wttli  producing  and  tradlBs  coipmnttloaig  In  tbe  export  trade  and  to 

tlie  same  extent  relieve  them  ftom  TloUiticm  of  atate  laws  ivm^amit^ 
purely  domestic  inaoiance. 

Now  we  come  to  the  very  ultimate  crux  of  the  econ- 
omic proposition.  American  companies  nnd^  ordinary 
eonditions  are  now  able  to  carry  the  whole  of  American 
fire  and  general  insurance,  just  as  we  actually  do  our 
own  life  insurance,  in  which  the  foreign  inflnenee  is  not 
perceptible.  But  in  years  of  disastrous  losses,  such  as 
1871-2  in  the  Chicago  and  Boston  conflagrations,  and 
1906  in  the  San  Frandsco  fire  (when  American  com- 
panies were  less  strong),  these  foreign  companies  con- 
tributed materially  to  relieve  the  economic  pressure.  In 
1906  they  paid  their  San  Francisco  losses  largely  out  of 
funds  sent  over  from  their  home  offices  without  disturb- 
ing the  funds  of  their  American  branches.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  funds  to  an  amount  between  |40,000,000  and 
160,000,000  were  thus  imported  and  to  that  extent  the 
great  losses  were  immediately  distributed  oyer  the  world 
instead  of  being  laid  upon  the  United  States  alone.  The 
funds  thus  imported  have  since  been  recouped,  but  the 
burden  was  none  the  less  eased  oft.  It  was  fiur-seeing 
business  ability  to  take  such  a  step  and  the  British  com- 
panies acted  with  one  accord,  as  they  always  do. 

There  is  an  undoubted  economic  demand  for  the  world 
wide  distribution  of  these  vast  conflagration  losses,  com- 
ing as  they  do,  unexpectedly  and  suddenly.  As  long  as 
the  danger  remains  the  means  for  world-wide  distribu- 
tion of  the  effects  should  exist.  The  point  is,  why  should 
the  United  States  with  its  abundant  capital— presenting 
in  itself  the  richest  flre  insurance  fleld  in  the  world — 
have  to  resign  the  distribution  of  its  infrequent  disas- 
trous losses  to  Great  Britain  at  the  cost  of  the  annual 
exploitation  of  this  fleld  to  the  extent  of  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  the  income  from  it,  which  is  steadily  increasing 
annually?  The  sifttlstics  that  haye  been  quoted  above 
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apply  only  to  stock  companies,  306  in  all,  and  only  to 
net  premiums.  In  the  same  year  these  stock  companies, 
mutual  companies  and  Lloyds  wrote  in  the  United  States 
gross  premiums  of  about  1680,000,000,  of  which  |507,- 
523,636  was  net.  It  is  this  vast  field  in  which  cash 
assets  of  $748,426,446  are  employed  by  American  stock 
and  mutual  companies,  that  is  being  headed  towards 
control  and  has  its  world  distribution  directed  by  in- 
vested foreign  aasets  here  of  only  1217,432,715. 

Nom—Tbe  figures  concemtog  American  fire  Insurance  herein 
quoted  are  taken  from  the  Spectator  Year  Book  of  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  for  1917,  the  antaioiitatiye  publication  of  American  insur- 
ance statistics. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  United  States  is  in 
return  accepting  and  discharging  its  full  share  of  such 
distributing  responsibilities.  More,  perhaps,  because 
through  the  volume  of  business  written  here  by  foreign 
companies  the  fire  insurance  of  the  world  is  mainly  fi- 
nanced. "The  Insurance  Field,"  heretofore  quoted,  con- 
tained August  2  this  statement^  which  errs  a  little^  if 
any,  on  the  side  of  conservatism : 

"The  London  ^Times'  in  a  recent  review  of  fire  insnr- 
am»  for  1916  shows  that  sevente^  British  companies 
took  total  premiums  throughout  the  world  that  year  of 

9135,600.000  in  round  figures.  Of  this  total  their  Ameri- 
can branches  collected  #72,200,000  in  the  United  States, 
leaving  the  intake  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  including 
the  British  colonies.  South  America  and  the  Orient 
167,400,000.  That  is  53  percent  of  the  world's  premiums 
of  these  companies  were  collected  in  the  United  States. 
The  Britkfa  are  great  world's  merchants  of  business,  and 
push  th^r  enterprises  wherever  their  navy  reaches  and 
their  banking  and  shipping  influences  extend.  But  there 
was  collected  in  the  United  States  alone  in  1916 
1444,000,000  in  premiums." 

The  American  premiums  of  these  17  British  compan- 
ies ime  probably  |81,000,000,  and  wm  iSmeetote  mtaee 
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60  per  cent  of  their  wcnid  pmninm  than  53  per  cent. 

The  obvious  economic  duty  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  opportonity  of  American  capital  is  to  use  and  direct 
this  vast  field  of  income  for  its  own  internal  strengthen- 
ing and  to  effect  its  own  world-wide  distribution,  in 
which  it  has  the  greatest  share,  and  from  which  good 
profits  arise. 

The  establishment  of  ocean  marine  insnrance  in  conr 

nection  with  banking  and  shipping  is  the  open  gateway 
to  ultimate  fire  insurance  controL  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  offices  in  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cnba,  no  Ameri- 
can insurance  company  that  I  know  of  is  represented  or 
entered  in  any  foreign  country  of  the  world  either  for 
fire  or  marine  business.  It  is  not  for  lack  of  enterprise 
or  talent.  American  life  insurance  companies  at  one 
time  successfully  contested  the  principal  foreign  coun- 
tries for  business.  They  wrote  business  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain  and  Bussia  along- 
side tiie  native  companies.  Hostile  laws  eventually 
compelled  their  withdrawaL  Similarly  many  years  ago 
one  or  two  Am^can  companies  undertook  to  estab- 
lish a  branch  in  London  for  British  fire  insurance,  as  the 
Insurance  Company  of  ^orth  America  afterwards  un- 
dertook to  do  for  its  marine  department.  In  both  in- 
stances the  undertaking  came  to  nothing  for  various 
reasons.  Principal  among  tiiem  was  the  fact  that  the 
ramifications  of  property  interests  covered  under  fire 
insurance  (unlike  life  insurance)  are  so  involved  that  in 
the  absence  of  banking  and  shipping  alliances  there  was 
no  way  of  creating  business  prestige,  and  when  to  this 
was  added  the  unwillingness  of  Europeans  to  buy  from 
any  foreigner  that  which  they  can  purchase  from  their 
own  countrymen  representing  their  own  institutions, 
such  offices  were  closed  and  no  American  fire  insurance 
company  has  since  been  known  in  Europe. 
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'  With  the  establishment  of  banking,  shipping  and 
ocean  marine  insurance  having  fire  insurance  powers 
these  obstacles  can  be  removed.  In  every  port  and  cen- 
ter  the  commercial  and  other  property  connections  radi- 
ate from  the  large  shipping  interests,  so  that  the  pres- 
tige of  American  ocean  insurance  through  banking  and 
shipping  would  tend  steadily  to  the  extension  of  fire 
insurance  to  property.  In  that  vmy,  in  time,  the  distri- 
bution of  American  losses  throughout  the  world  would 
come  to  be  achieved  through  American  channels  instead 
of  through  foreign  channels. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  intimate  that  these  ends  can 

be  easily  or  quickly  accomplished.  They  can  only  ad- 
vance to^nurd  full  accomplishment  with  the  creation 
and  success  of  the  banking  and  shipping  factors.  Of 
the  rate  at  which  these  may  advance  you  have  your  own 
sources  of  knowledge.  The  insurance  factor,  will,  how- 
ever, hasten  and  tend  greatly  to  secure  the  success  of  the 
others.  In  the  meantime,  by  proper  organization  there 
is  already  a  profitable  and  constantly  growing  invest- 
ment in  hand  in  the  insurance  incomes  already  estab- 
tished,  with  assets  founded  upon  the  highest  class  of 
securities. 

In  conclusion,  th^  are  two  practical  points  to  be 
noted: 

1.  There  is  underwriting  talent  in  the  United  States 
wholly  capable  of  working  out  the  aims  suggested  above. 

2.  The  plan  does  not  contemplate  destructive  com- 
petition with  foreign  companies  in  marine  insurance  )^ 
rates.  There  would  be  no  wisdom  in  such  a  course.  Nor 
does  it  contemplate  merely  building  up  marine  insur- 
ance for  the  profit  in  that  activity.  The  purpose  is  to 
provide  co-operation  between  American  banking,  ship- 
ping and  insurance  that  will  furnish  facilities  capable 


of  supplying  the  needs  of  our  national  interests  in  the 
colossal  struggle  for  the  world's  trade  after  the  present 
war.  With  these  facilities  supplied  a  great  and  steady 
growth  is  certain — ^without  them  failure  in  the  end  is 
equally  certain. 


THE  AMERICAN  EAGLE  on  the 

UNITED  STATES  SHIELD  AND  COINS  TYPIFIES  THE 
PROTECTION  AFFORDED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT 


THE 

An  lerican  Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

of  New  York 
A  strong  AMERICAN  Company 
Backed  by  AMERICAN  AsseU 
Managed  by  AMERICANS  Offering 
Protectkm  for  AMERICAN  Property 
Against  fire;  UGHTNING,  WINDSTORM, 
MARINE  AND  TRANSPORTATION  LOSS 
Show  your  Americanism 
By  patronizing  American  institutions 


CASH  CAPITAL  . 

GROSS  ASSETS 
UABILITIES 
NET  SURPLUS 


ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 

-  $2,902,448 
1,757,214 
-     -     -  M45i;233 


POUCYHOLDERS  SURPLUS 

From  Statement  of  January  1st,  1917 


$2,145^ 


HENRY  EVANS,  PkoUeot 


Home  Office 
80  Maiden  Lane 
New  York 


Pacific  Coast  Dept 
IfWffancr  Exchange  Bldf* 
Sin  Ffaachoo 


THE 

CONTINENTAL  SOLDIER 
OF  im 

Typified  the  Spirit 

That  Stood  for 

Freedom  and  liberty 

YOU 

Can  Make  a  Patriotic 

Stand  for  the  Best  Interests 
of  Your  Coantrj  by 

Patronizing 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS 

THE 

CONTINENTAL  (FIRE)  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

THE  STRONGEST  AMERICAN  COMPANY 
FOR  64  YEARS  HAS  CONTINUOUSLY  STOOD  FOR 
SQUARE  TREATMENT  OF  HONEST  CLAIMANTS 

FIRE  IN8URANGS  AND   ALLIED  LINES 

MARINE  AND  INLAND  TRANSPORTATION 
WAR  RISK  AND  EXPLOSION  INSURANCE 


CASH  CAPITAL  - 

GROSS  ASSETS 
LIABE^rriES 
NET  SURPLUS 


TEN  MILUON  DOLLARS 

$34,114,372 
-     -  21,811,038 
-  12^333 


POLICYHOLDERS  SURPLUS 

¥tom  ShrtwiMBt  of  JNummut  U  1917 


Home  Office 
80  Maiden  Lane 
New  York 


HENRY  EVANS^  FM^kkat 

Managing  Bnadi  Offloes 
CUcigor  Hoottesl 


THE 

FIOEUTY-PHENIX  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IS  A  STRONG  AMERICAN  COMPANY 

fehasaniplereeoarcetsald^invostedinAinBrieaiisecM 

Its   management  is  able»  consiructive  and  thoroughly 


Its  reputation  for  square  treatment  of  honest  '•'"'■nfurtt 
enviable 

Its  liability  in  congested  centera  is  doaeiy  watched— It 
conflagration  proof 

FIRE  INSURANCE  AND  ALLIED  LINES 
MARINE  AND  INLAND  TRANSPORTATION 


CASH  CAPITAL 

GROSS  ASSETS 
UABILITIES 
NET  SURPLUS 


TWO-AND-A-HALF  MILUONS 

$19,324,466 
12,203,733 
7,120,733 


POUCYHOLDERS  SURPLUS       -       -  $9,620,733 
Losses  paid  since  oKganizatiatt— over  112  MilKnns 

F<«B  Stat— iwit  M  «f  Junniy  1,  If  17 


BE  PATRIOTIC 
CultipoU  the  American  spirit 

Do  business  with  our  American  institutions 


HENRY  EVANS.  President 


Home  Office 
80  Maiden  Lbm 
New  York 


Managing  Bnmch  OffioM 
Cincago,  Montraai 
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